40,000 Lost 
Jobless Pay 
Weeklyin Feb. 


An estimated 40,000 persons 

4 week used up their unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits during 
February, forcing them onto wel- 
fare rolls or other forms of 
relief. 

The February figure was an 
increase Of about 10,500 over 
January and highlighted a trend 
in exhaustion of benefits that 
started in November 1957. 

The estimates on exhaustions 
came as the Labor Dept. re- 
ported that unemployment 
among workers covered by the 
jobless benefit program hit a new 
record in mid-February of 
3,120,000 or 7.5 per cent of the 
* 42,000,000 workers covered by 
the insurance system. 

The previous record of 7.3 per 
cent was set in January 1950. 
The increase .in both . covered 
unemployment and 
focused new attention on an AFL- 
CIO endorsed measure to establish 


and qualification rules. 

Seek to Improve Law 
The measure, introduced by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Starts Fight 
On Slump 


By Saul Miller 
Congress and the Administra- 
tion are moving off dead center 
on the nation’s economic woes as 
the seriousness of the recession 
began to register in Washington. 


Amid. increasing demands 
from labor and other groups for 
action to stem the slide, Demo- 
cratic leaders touched off a 
“crash” program based on a $2 
billion housing program, stepped- 
up road building and a public 
works schedule. 

Republican congressional leaders 
indicated that they favored some 
action in all three areas and the 
White House was reported as plan- 
ning to make a definite decision 
on a tax cut after the March un- 
employment figures are published 
in mid-April. 

Wheels Start Turning 


The congressional wheels started 
turning after the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report called 
for “acceleration” of expenditures 
for natural resources, housing, 
roads, education, health and pub- 
lic building. 

However, with the exception of 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.), it 
said that the recession had not 
reached the point where a tax cut 
Was necessary. 

Douglas maintained that the 
present recession “is potentially 
more dangerous than those of 
1948-49 and 1953-54” and it’s 
time to cut taxes to stimulate the 
economy, 

Specifically Douglas proposed 
either raising the personal ex- 
emption from $600 to $700 or 
taxing the first $1,000 of taxable 
income at 15 per ‘cent rather 
than 20 per cent. 

Pres. Eisenhower told his news 
conference that increased purchas- 
ing power was the key to economic 
recovery but that he does not be- 
lieve increased federal spending is 
the entire answer. 

GOP Senate Leader William F. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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/SOME 2,800 DELEGATES to the legislative conference of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. in Washington are shown above listening to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany (left, with 
back to camera) call for positive action to end the recession. 
explanations of the department’s legislative program and two days on Capitol Hill persuading mem- 
bers of Congress to support it, then reported back at a final meeting on the results of their efforts. 


Meany Calls Joblesmites 


America’s ‘No. 1 Concern’ 


Its Time 
For Action, 


Rally Told 


By Gervase N. Love 

_It’s time for the country to 
take a good look at the economy 
and do something about it on the 
basis of action—not words, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany told 
the fourth legislative conference 
of the AFL-CIO Building & Con- 


a 


The delegates spent a day getting 


headed toward their third week. 


By Willard Shelton 


Goldwater, Mundt, Curtis Use 
Kohler Probe to Smear UAW 


A probe of the four-year Auto Workers strike at the Kohler Co., Sheboygan, Wis., turned into 
a partisan effort to brand the UAW as “violent” as McClellan special Senate committee hearings 


Three Republican committee members—Senators Barry Goldwater (Ariz.), Carl T. Curtis (Neb.) 
and Katl Mundt (S. D.)—substantially took over the examination of witnesses to show that non- 


ing, paint throwing, “demonstra- 
tions” at their homes by strikers, 
frequent and abusive telephone 
calls. 
Ives Seldom Present 

-The fourth Republican on the 
committee—Sen. Irving M. Ives 
(N. Y.)—was seldom present. 

Union witnesses told of acts of 


Nixon Says Labor 
Is ‘Force for Good’ 


Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon has declared that 
“Americans should look on 
the labor movement as a 
force for good in our society 
and not as a force for evil.” 

Speaking at a ceremony 
marking the 45th anniversary 
of the Labor Dept., Nixon 
said recent Senate investiga- 
tions had led to some “dis- 
tressing observations” but 
“the abuses which inevitably 
exist in any institution will 
be corrected, and the labor 
movement will be stronger as 
a whole.” 

The great majority of un- 
ion officials are men of in- 
‘ tegrity who command world- 
wide respect, Nixon declared. 


intimidation, property damage and 


strikers suffered from mass picket-®— 


harassment during the bitter con- 
flict which a National Labor Board 
trial examiner said arose from the 
company’s unfair labor practices 
and refusal to bargain collectively 
in good faith. 
. Before Curtis, Mundt and 
Goldwater began examination of 
a long series of non-striking wit- 
nesses, a committee staff inves- 
tigator, Carmine Bellino, told 
how the Kohler Co. in 1952— 
immediately after a company un- 
ion, the Kohler Workers Associa- 
tion, had been displaced by the 
UAW by vote of the employes— 
bought and stocked away ma- 
chine guns, tear gas bombs and 
other weapons. 


The strike did not begin until 
April, 1954, after protracted ef- 
forts to obtain a contract had col-. 
lapsed following the company’s re- 
fusal to negotiate an agreement. 


Police Multiply 
The police chief of company- 
owned Kohler Village, Waldemar 
Capelle, also multiplied his police 
force by organizing a “humane 


society” and recruiting and training |. 


45 men to supplement his normal 
five-man staff. 

A “humane society” under Wis- 
consin law is authorized to possess 
riot guns and tear gas forbidden a 
village police chief. 


An apparent Kohler Co. effort 
to obtain pictures suggesting that 
non-Republicans wanted to 
“whitewash” the UAW blew up 
when a company publicity man 
reluctantly acknowledged he had- 
ordered pictures of any senator 
or committee staff member con- 
versing with UAW attorney Jo- 
seph L. Rauh, Jr. 

Lyman P. Conger, company law- 
yer, testified that the firm had no 
“sinister” objective in wanting pic- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


quarter of a century. 


in seven northeastern states ‘who 
answered the call to the picket lines 
when negotiations aimed at giving 
them their first wage increase in 
five years broke down. 

The walkout, which virtually 
halted production of spring and 
summer dresses, was directed 
against five employer associa- 
tions. It was called upon failure 
to reach agreement on a com- 


plicated set of wage, fringe bene- 


struction Trades Dept. in Wash- 
ington. a ; 
| Meany spoke on the first day of 
|a four-day meeting which drew 
|nearly 2,800 delegates and some 
| 500 visitors to Washington from 
international unions, building trades 
councils and locals in all parts of 
the country. - 

The department’s legislative 
goals include expanded programs 
of slum clearance and housing, 
school and hospital construction; 
modernization of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, which governs pre- 
vailing wages; five amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act concern- 
ing union security and appren- 
ticeship programs; expansion of 
unemployment compensation 
_and increased benefits; and 
broader coverage of the mini- 
mum wage provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Act. 

Meany cited unemployment, 
“approaching the 5 million mark,” 

as “the No. 1 concern” of all 
Americans, and said that despite 
forecasts of Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration spokesmen of an upturn in 
“a few weeks or a few months,” 
workers “have to look at the situ- 
ation from a practical point of 
view.” z 

He outlined a program of gov- 
ernment action aimed at stimulat- 
ing employment and putting pur- 
chasing power “in the hands of 
working people who spend their 
earnings in the market-places,” and 
not disbursing money “as dividends 
for high-paid executives.” 

(Continued on Page 3) 


I 05, 000 Dressmakers 
Strike in Seven States 


New York—More than 60,000 dressmakers poured out of the 
shops in New York’s teeming garment district as the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers called the first general strike in the industry in a 


They were part of an army of 105,000 members of the union 


fit and contract enforcement de- 

mands. 

The union had asked total eco- 
nomic improvements equal to 22 
percent of the payroll. Included 
were.a 15 percent wage increase, 
overtime for piece workers after 35 
hours a week, severance pay and 
a liberalized holiday schedule. Dur- 
ing negotiations it cut the total to 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Sen. Frederick G. Payne (R-Me.) 


be held at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington. 


. Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Iil.) 


Jobs Parley to Hear 
Mitchell, 4: Senators 


Administration and congressional spokesmen will join 1,000 
trade union leaders from all sections of the United States Mar. 11 
at an AFL-CIO conference to “put America back to work.” 

The three-day emergency economic legislative conference will 


Labor Sec. 


Clerks Plan 
Long Siege 
Against Ward 


The latest in a series of meetings 
under the sponsorship of the Fed- 
eral Mediation & Conciliation 
Service, aimed at settling the long- 
standing dispute between the Re- 
tail Clerks and the Montgomery 
Ward Co., was held this week as 
pickets maintained a vigil before 
company stores from coast to 
coast. 


“But knowing Wards as we' 
do,” RCIA Pres. James A. Suf- 
fridge wrote AFL-CIO interna- 
tional unions and central bodies, 
“we are planning on a long-range 
basis and are prepared to carry 
on this campaign with intensified 
activity as the months roll on— 
until this company is convinced 
that the American public and 
American labor are fed up with 
its backward and archaic policy.” 

The union struck some of the 
company’s stores and put informa- 
tional pickets before others as the 
result of a contract dispute. The 
principal issues are a general wage 
increase and the firm’s refusal to 
pay time and a half overtime after 
eight hours a day or 40 hours a 
week. 

Union is Succeeding 

Suffridge wrote that the union 
has been “successful beyond any 
of our expectations” in covering 
practically all of the company’s 563 
retail stores and 475 catalogue 
stores. 

“The response from labor 
throughout the country has been 
phenomenal—the support of the 
public beyond all of our expecta- 
tions,” he added. “The cutback 
in Ward’s volume, despite manip- 
ulated statistics to the contrary, has 
been terrific.” 


James P. Mitchell will speak on 
behalf of the Administration during 
the morning session Mar. 11, fol- 
lowing a keynote address by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. 

Vice Pres. Walter P.. Reuther, 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy, will 
preside at the opening session. 
Research Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg 
will review the current economic 
situation and Legislative Dir. An- 
drew Biemiller will review the cur- 
rent legislative situation. 

That afternoon the delegates 
will break up imto seven groups 
representing seven geographical 

areas of the country to plan 
visits to Capitol Hill on the 
mornings of Mar. 12 and 13. 
Congressmen speaking at these 

meetings will be Richard Bolling 
(D-Mo.); Carl Elliott (D-Ala.); 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D-Minn.); 
Torbet H. Macdonald (D-Mass.); 
Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.); Frank 
Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.);\ and 
Charles Vanik (D-O.). 

On Mar. 12 the delegates will 
be on Capitol Hill in the morning 
visiting their senators and con- 
gressmen. In the afternoon they 
will reassemble for a session at 
which AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George 
M. Harrison will preside. 

Four members of the Senate 
will speak at this session: John 
Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.); Paul 
H. Douglas (D-I.); John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Fred- 
erick G. Payne (R-Me.). 

On Mar. 13 the delegates will 
make a return visit to Capitol Hill. 

At noontime they will meet for a 
luncheon session at which each of 
the seven groups will report on 
its visit to Capitol Hill. The 
session will conclude with a speech 
by Reuther. 

The conference was authorized 
by the last meeting of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council to “arouse 
the federal government, the Con- 
gress of the United States and the 
country at large to the dangers of 
the deepening recession and the 
need for prompt action to ‘put 
America back to work’,” 


Industry Called I rresponsible 


Monopoly subcommittee. 


Senate Monopoly 1 Probers 
Score Steel Price Increases 


- Pricing policies of the steel industry reflect a lack of “responsible leadership,” flout generally ag. 
cepted philosophies of competition and call for study by the Justice Dept. and the Federal Trade 
Commission to determine if they violate the anti- 


trust laws, according to the Senate Anti-Trust: ang 


The conclusions are. contained in a report adopted by a majority of the subcommittee, entitled 


the Steel Industry.” They were 
based on. testimony by industry 
leaders and the Steelworkers dur- 
ing three months of hearings on 
administered prices in the indus- 
try. 
Industry Not Justified 

The subcommittee maintained 
the industry was not justified in a 
series of three price increases, dur- 


|ing the 12 months before the hear- 


ings began, which sent the selling 
figure up a total of $19.50 a ton. 

Steel prices since 1947 have 
moved only upward regardless of 
changes’ in cost or demand, it re- 
called. 

“From the material presented 
on this report,” it continued, “it 
is clear that the price increase 
substantially exceeded the cost 
increases in 1957, and apparently 
also in 1956. 


“It is also reasonably clear that, 
at the time the 1957 price in- 
crease was made, there was noth- 
ing inthe information then avail- 
able to suggest a forthcoming in- 
crease in demand which would sup- 
port the higher prices. That the 
price increase was made and has 
been held in the face of these un- 
derlying conditions is tribute to 
the perfection with which price 
leadership in the steel industry 
maintains price rigidity.”. 
Different Concept of Competition 

In citing the steel industry’s “dif- 
ferent concept” of competition from 
that generally believed to govern 
the U. S. economy, the subcom- 
mittee noted several “differences.” 

These were “high levels of con- 
centration in the market, the long- 
established practice of price lead- 
ership which appears to operate 
just as effectively when prices are 
increased as when they are re- 
duced, the relative absence of new- 
comers, the historical use of elab- 
orate pricing systems which have 
produced complete identity of de- 
livered prices at any given point 
of destination, etc.” 


The subcommittee noted that 
prices were boosted despite “de- 
clining demand and substantial 
excess capacity,” and called “this 
pattern of raising prices and de- 
creasing production and employ- 
ment... something new in this 
country.” Fears expressed con- 
cerning the inflationary potential 
of recent price increases 
“well-founded,” it added. 


The report said that substanti- 
ally identical increases in base 
prices “were evidently the result of 


Miller Appointed 
Publications Chief 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has appointed Saul 
Miller, managing editor of 
the AFL-CIO News, as di- 
rector of the Dept. of Publi- 
cations. 

He succeeds Henry C. 
Fleisher, who resigned to 
open his own public rela- 
tions firm, 

Miller has held his present 
post since AFL-CIO merger. 
Previously he was on the staff 
of the AFL News-Reporter. 

A veteran newspaperman, 
Miller was earlier director of 
New Newspaper Service in 
Washington, a news service 
created in 1951 by the Intl. 
Typographical Union to serve 
a string of daily papers oper- 


ated by the union, 


“Study of Administered Prices in®- 


the power of U. S. Steel as price 
leader to name ‘Prices for the in- 
dustry.” 

The subcommittee expressed the 
view that the scope of its examina- 
tion of administered prices should 
be broadened, and that if it is de- 
cided new laws are needed, “they 
will be of such nature as not to 
repeal or set aside the anti-trust 
laws, but to make of present anti- 
trust statutes a more effective in- 
strument.” 

“The time might have very 
well arrived when the 1890 Sher- 


man Act and the 1914 Federal 


Trade Commission Act should 
_be strengthened to meet the de. 
mands of a dynamic 1958 econ. 
omy,” the report said. 

The report was approved by 
Chairman Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) and Senators Thomas C€ 
Hennings (D-Mo.), Joseph (C, 
O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.), John A, 
Carroll (D-Colo.) and William Lan. 
ger (R-N. D.). 

A minority of Senators Everet 
M. Dirksen (R-IIl.) and Alexander 
Wiley (R-Wis.) disagreed with sub. 
stantially all of the majority’s con. 
clusions. 


Labor Groups Press 
Fight on Recession 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Knowland reported the White 
House’s apparently new position on 
a tax cut, that the Administration 
will review the situation in mid- 
April and decide on a tax cut or 
“alternative proposals.” 

Labor Presses for Action 

Meanwhile union leaders and 
others pounded away at the need 
for action. 

Steelworkers Pres. David J. 
McDonald warned the Adminis- 
tration not to repeat the mistakes 

of the Hoover Administration 
and delay too long in taking 
necessary: action. He scored also 
business leaders who have mis- 
led the American people by try- 
ing to blame wage increases for 
price boosts. 

Al Whitehouse, director of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
called on Democrats in Congress 
to take the inititative in combat- 
ting the recession and charged the 
Administration was endangering the 
nation by its watch and wait poli- 
cies. 

In California and Texas state 
labor groups issued calls for ac- 
tion. The California State Feder- 
ation of Labor urged a special leg- 
islative session to deal with the 
problems of recession and the 
Texas State AFL-CIO urged Texas 
congressmen to act on the AFL- 
CIO program. 

Milwaukee Conference Held 

In Milwaukee the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Union Council and other 
unions held a special conference 
dealing with unemployment prob- 
lems in the state. 

In Connecticut Gov. Abraham A. 
Ribicoff called for a $410 million 
construction program to help the 
state’s 88,200 unemployed. 

In Ottawa, Canada, the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress reported the 
dominion is experiencing its 
most ‘serious unemployment 
crisis since the depression of the 
Thirties and called for enact- 
ment of a detailed program to 
assure full employment. 

In Washington the House Bank- 
ing Committee decided to hold 
hearings Apr. 15 to “develop some 
answers” to the problems of mount- 
ing unemployment, especially in 
already depressed areas. 


Push Housing Program 

The first move in the Demo- 
crats’ anti-recession campaign came 
when the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee tentatively approved a $2 
billion housing program sponsored 
by Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.), 
after agreeing to a Republican pro- 
posal to wait and see before voting 
another proposed billion. 


The measure provides for in 
creased borrowing authority for 
government purchase of mortgages, 
lower minimum down payments on 
FHA-insured loans and other hous- 
ing aids. 

The Administration has_ intro. 
duced a $1,350,000 housing pro- 
gram covering much of the same 
ground, including funds for slum 
clearance and urban renewal. 


Supreme Court 
Accepts Miami 
Hotel Dispute 


The Supreme Court has agreed 
to review a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decision refusing to 
take jurisdiction of a Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers demand for 
recognition by the Miami Beach, 
Fla., Hotel Association. 

The court’s agreement to hear 
the case marks the first time the 
union, despite earlier attempts, has 
been able to get full judicial re- 
view of the NLRB’s policy of re- 
jecting hotel labor disputes. 


Asked NLRB Election 

The union struck Miami Beach 
hotels in 1955 and asked the labor 
board to conduct a representation 
election. It pointed out that Flor 
ida has no state machinery through 
which a union can prove its ma- 
jority and that a “no man’s land” 
would be created, in which no 
agency for orderly settlement of 
representation questions existed, if 
the NLRB refused jurisdiction. 

The labor board, however, up 
held a trial examiner in refusing 
to conduct an election. 

The union charges before the 
Supreme Court that the policy 
of turning down hotel cases is an 
abuse of the NLRB’s discretion- 


' ary authority on jurisdiction. It 


is asking the court to direct a 
reversal by the board. 

Some hotel members of the as 
sociation have signed contracts. 


Lewis Heads Labor 
Legal Aid Drive Unit 


New York—Marx Lewis, secte- 
tary-treasurer of the United Hat 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers, 
is serving as chairman of the trade 
unions division of the Legal Aid 
Society’s fund-raising compen 

The Legal Aid Society, w 
provides necessary legal services to 
those unable to pay, maintains eight 
offices throughout the five boroughs 
of New York, serving more thaf 
70,000 needy clients annually. The 
goal for the 1958 campaign is 


$537,000. 
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Building Trades Department 
Pushes Legislative Program 


(Continued from Par 1) 
Meany specifically called for 
federal housing, school, road and 
hospital construction programs 


AFL-CIO officers and ¢he Dept. of 
Legislation in helping the building 
trades department and its president, 
Richard J. Gray, who presided at 


_ President of the AFL-CIO Build- 


gs sources Of mew jobs which 
particularly would benefit build- 
ing trades workers. 

“This industry is a good place 

to start,” he said. “This is a 

good industry to lead the way 
ae get this country behind us 
on the road out of this reces- 
sion.” 

He said the government “has to 
go into housing, where we also 
have the incentive of seeing that 
people have decent places to live 
in.” He called a federal housing 
program a necessity. 

Meany also called for a boost 
in the minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour, a program of government 
loans to small business, a tax cut 
for low income taxpayers, and 
increased unemployment compen- 
sation. i 

Has Started to Worry 

He said he “never really wor- 
ried” about the economic situation 
until recently. 

“Then I read a speech by for- 
mer Pres. Herbert Hoover saying 
things were going to be all right,” 
he explained. “That's when I 
really started to worry.” 

He pledged complete support of 


the conference, ‘ 
give the economy of this country 
a shot in the arm.” 


paradox of this recession,” he said. 
“Although purchasing power 
declining, prices continue to go up 
and up. 
drastically curtailed incomes due 
to unemployment or reduced pay 
checks furthermore find that their 
dollars buy less than ever.” 


phases of the department’s legis- 
lative program. 


of the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, discussed Taft - Hartley 
Act 
Charles Donahue of the Plumbers 
and Pipefitters analyzed the ef- 
fect of proposed amendments to 
the Bacon-Davis Act; General 


‘see. if. we can’t 


AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller, advocating the 
same program of federal action 
Meany urged, was sharply criti- 
cal of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration for permitting unemploy- 
ment to soar and not doing. 


anything about it. 
“Let us not forget the “great 


So those who suffer 


Several Experts Talk 
Other speakers analyzed different 


Louis Sherman, general counsel 


amendments; Research Dir. 


director of the National Labor 


has risen to a high pitch, the 


are inflammatory and coercive.” 


situation under circumstances 


NLRB General Counsel 
Asked to Act in Race Case 


Washington—The refusal of the New Orleans regional 


unfair labor practices complaint against the Neco Electrical 
Products Corp., Bay Springs, Miss., after the company used 
racial agitation to prevent union organization, has been ap- 
pealed to the NLRB general counsel. 

In a brief filed by Benjamin C. Sigal and Edmond F. 
Rovner, attorneys for the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, the union charged Neco with conducting a cam- 
paign of “interference, coercion and intimidation” and en- 
gaging in “violent racist agitation.” 

Noting that racial tension, especially in the deep South, 


settled that the impact of words and ideas must be judged 
in terms of the persons exposed to words and ideas” and 
that “in such a rural community as Bay Springs racist appeals 


The brief argued that Neco’s racial agitation, because 
coercive, violated the Taft-Hartley Act and that the company 
deliberately injected racial tensions into a union organizing 


to violence. : It quoted the opinion of NLRB Chairman Boyd 
Leedom that racist appeals and threats constitute interfer- 
ence with the rights of employes. 


Relations Board to issue an 


IUE argued that “it is well 


which constituted incitement 


Schoemann Says NLRB Policies 


Aim at ‘Bankrupting’ Unions 


The present policies of the National Labor Relations Board on hiring practices are aimed at 
completely bankrupting labor unions, Peter T. Schoemann, president of the Plumbers & Pipefit- 


ters, warned. 


In a letter to the 760 local unions that comprise the Plumbers & Pipefitters, Schoemann called 
for eight steps to correct and update current practices on employment and hiring in relationship 


Counsel Vincent Morreal of the 
Hod Carriers discussed the admin- 
istration of the Taft-Hartley Act 
by the Eisenhower-appointed Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and 
Martin F. O’Donoghue talked on 
income tax exemption for travel 
and living expenses of building 
trades workers. 


their stay in Washington visiting 
their congressmen and representa- 
tives and urging not only their 
support for the department’s ‘legis- 
lative program, but their backing 
for other labor-approved measures 
to combat unemployment. Then 
they returned for a final session at 
which the results of their contacts 
were reported by states. 


Final Battle 
Due on Hike 
In U. S. Pay 


Bills raising the pay of 1.5 mil- 
lion government workers headed 
toward a Senate-House conference 
tied to the tail of another Senate 
measure calling for a $700 million 
a year increase in postal rates. 

The Senate added to the postal 
rate boost it approved last week 
‘a proviso giving 500,000 postal 
workers an average wage raise of 
12.5 percent, with a 7.5 percent 
minimum, at an estimated cost of 
$320 million a year. 

Then it voted to give one million 
classified civil service workers aver- 
age raises of about 7.5 percent, 
which would ‘cost $417 million a 
year. 


mentee Retroactivity 

The Senate made both proposed 
raises retroactive to last Jan. 1. 
The House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee had earlier 
passed a pay raise bill increasing 
salaries by 15 percent. Postmaster 
Gen. Arthur E. Summerfield called 
both Senate and House proposals 
“completely unjustified,” and fear 
was expressed that Pres. Eisen- 
hower would veto either. The Ad- 
ministration had asked for a 6 per- 
cent increase. 
The Senate bill as finally passed 
provides for a flat 7.5 percent in- 
crease for all employes, plus a 
temporary three-year increase of 
$240 for the first five wage levels. 
Increases proposed in the House 
version would extend from $525 a 
year at the lowest level to $1,600 


at the top. 


to the closed shop ban of the Taft-® 
Hartley Act. 

Schoemann’s directive came 
shortly after NLRB General 
Counsel Jerome Fenton wrote 
contractors and Richard J. Gray, 


ing and Construction Trades 
Dept., that the board is ready to 
inflict severe penalties unless the 
unions bring hiring practices into 
conformity with the T-H Act. 
The specific case concerns the 
Brown-Olds Plumbing Co. and 
Plumbers Local 231 of El Paso, 
Tex. The NLRB ruled that the 
union had violated the T-H Act 
and that the local must refund all 
dues and assessments from May 
6, 1954, through March 1956. 
Schoemann wrote that the 
“board has always handed down 


‘or nine years a threatened fine 
and jail sentence against the 
union and its officers who do not 
comply with an order of the 
board ... but the present Eisen- 
hower board is not satisfied with 


a fime and jail sentence. They 


wish also to completely bankrupt 
,labor unions by their present 
policy.” 

Schoemann told locals of the 
Plumbers & Pipefitters to: 

1—Revise their contracts to de- 
lete and strike out any closed shop 
provisions. 

2—Abolish the phrase “referral 
slips.” 

3—Not to issue permit cards or 
slips for a “permit fee.” 

4—Keep the local union consti- 
tution and bylaws out of the con- 


tract either by express provision or 
reference. 

5—Put into the contract all 
working conditions and detail each 
particular provision of the local 
union working conditions 
rules. 

6—Keep in compliance with the 
Taft-Hartley Act at all times by 


davits. 

7—Eliminate contract language 
that health and welfare funds apply 
only to members of the local 
union. 

8—Let the union’s attorney 
handle all cases involving the 
NLRB or any of its employes or 
examiners rather than giving the 


and| = 


filing necessary eee and affi-} 


The delegates spent two days of |: 


negotiations broke down. 


first in 25 years. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


15 percent, but reinstated the 
original 22 percent when the strike 
was called. Contract enforcement 
is necessary *to assure stability in 
the highly-competitive industry. 

A little more than an hour after 
the New York workers were sum- 
moned from their benches and 
machines by loud speakers whose 
cry, “Calling all dressmakers!” 
boomed through the canyoned 
streets’ of the area, Gen. Mer. 
Julius Hochman of the Dress Joint 
Board told a rally: 

“There is not a needle sewing 
or a wheel turning or a shears 
cutting dresses at this moment 
anywhere im the seven-state 
area!” 

The day started with distribution 
of 250,000 copies of the strike call 
through the, garment district. 
Workers trooped to their shops 
with a message from the touring 
loud speakers echoing, “Stay in 
your shops until 10 o’clock!” 
Matter of Minutes 


It was a matter of minutes when 
the call-out came that the side- 
walks of 7th Avenue were filled 
from curb to building line with 
strikers heading toward the rally at 
Madison Square Garden, a_half- 
mile away. An estimated 30,000 of 
them and their strike banners were 
jammed into the building when the 
rally started, and before it ended 
10,000 others in the overflow were 
hearing the speeches over a sound 
system. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
the first speaker, emphasized that 
“your union does not use the strike 
weapon lightly,” adding that “no 
labor leader worth his salt wants a 
strike except when there is no other 
way to solve the union’s problems.” 
He was constantly interrupted by 
cheers and applause. 

“You will be told this is not 
the time for a strike,” he said, 
“because we are in a recession 
or depression, but I think it is 
the very best time. This is when 
the Dressmakers should let it be 
known they want their purchas- 
ing power advanced for the first 
time in five years.” 

People who work for wages, 
he insisted, “must get their fair 
Share of the wealth they pro- 
duce.” 

He congratulated the union upon 


information to the board’s repre- 
sentative. 


the advances it has scored during 


STRIKE OF 105,000 DRESSMAKERS in seven. northeastern 
states was ordered by the Ladies Garment Workers when contract 


The walkout got under way despite 
last-minute peace moves by Labor Commissioner Harold A. Felix 
(center) of New York City, -shown at a meeting with ILGWU Pres. 
David Dubinsky (right) and Julius Hochman, general manager of 
the union’s New York Dress Joint Board. The strike was the 


105,000 Dressmakers 
Called Out on Strike 


“I pledge whatever support you 
need or want to get back to work 
so as to carry on thé progress you 
have made during these past 25 
years.” : 

ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky 
reviewed the union’s demands, pre- 
sented an indictment against the 
employers for the way they re- 
ceived them, and declared that 
bargaining, behind closed doors in 
the past, “is now out in the open.” 


Demands Justified 


He recalled that the cost of 
living has increased more than 7.75 
per cent since the last pay increase 
as justification for the union’s 
claim to higher wages. The fact 
that many shops have closed and 
left workers stranded, he said, 
justifies the demand for severance 
pay. 

Following the rally, shop com- 
mittee members and _ chairmen 
went to the 71st Regiment Armory, 
which is serving as strike head- 
quarters, and picket lines were 
thrown about every shop in the 
city. 

The strike affects up-state New 
York, Connecticut, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts as well as the 
city. 


Draft Deferment 
Open to Apprentices 


Apprentices as well as col- 
lege students are eligible for 
deferment from the draft, 
Edward E. Goshen, executive 
director of the Labor Dept.’s 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, has reminded em- 
ployers. 

Requirements are that the 
apprenticeship program be ac- 
cepted by the state selective 
service director; an applica- 
tion for an individual defer- 
ment must be signed by the 
employer and the apprentice; 
the program must be in oper- 
ation for one year; and the 
apprentice must be im train- 
ing for a year if he is in a 
non-critical occupation, or six 
months if in a critical classi- 
fication. 

Goshen advised employers 
who have an apprentice 
| within the draft call range, 
18% to 26 years, to consider 
the advisability of asking a 
deferment. 


the last 25 years, and concluded: 
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The Jobless Can’t Wait 


Fo WELL OVER a decade organized labor has fought to 
modernize and update the unemployment compensation system, 
warning that it was being distorted and weakened to the point 
that it could not Cope with a serious recession. 

The recession has hit and the glaring inadequacies of jobless 
benefits, their duration and the various qualification procedures 
have been more clearly defined than ever before. 

The 20-year rivalry between states to attract new industry, 
using. the unemployment compensation system as a pawn, has 
resulted in jobless workers drawing only one-third of their normal 


wages in benefits, a far cry from the original goal of providing al 


a worker thrown out-of work with at least one-half of his normal 
wages. 
With workers rapidly using up their jobless insurance benefits 


and with unemployment increasing, the need for immediate action} 


by Congress to set new federal minimum standards is acute. The 
bills introduced by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Rep. 
Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) meet this need and should get top 
priority as a key weapon in battling the recession. 

Five years ago the Eisenhower Administration called on the 
states to enact minimum standards as a defense against economic 
recession. It has repeated this call every year since but.not one 
state has met the standards the President has requested. 

The time is long past for action to set up federal minimum 
standards, long past for the Administration to admit that its 
appeal for state action has collapsed and to swing its support 
behind the Kennedy-McCarthy bill. 

Every. moment of delay visits new hardships on the growing 
number of unemployed seeking to keep their heads afloat. 


Grass Roots Lobbyists 


T HE 2,800 BUILDING and construction workers gathered in| | 


Washington 'this week for their fourth annual legislative con- 

ference have sounded the alarm for Congress. 

Talking with their senators and representatives, they have given 
first-hand evidence of the critical need for action on school, housing 
and hospital construction programs and an accelerated road build- 
ing schedule. 

As AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told the delegates, the 
construction industry is a good place to start in stimulating 
employment, putting badly needed purchasing power in the hands 
of working people and getting the country on “the road out of 
this recession.” 


Sharpsters, Ine. 


HE CONCEPT of trade union law, the basis for the AFL-CIO 
Codes of EthicafPractices, contrasts sharply with the ground 
rules of the business world. 

Machinists’ Pres. Al J. Hayes spelled out this contrast in a 
speech at the University of Notre Dame. The AFL-CIO, he noted, 
established its codes of ethical practices because the ground rules 
of the business world were not adequate for the labor movement. 

With labor’s codes effectively. at work, it’s about time for 
business organizations to do a job on their corrupt elements, the 
embezzlers, the sharpsters, the outright crooks who are cheating 
the American people out of millions of dollars a year. 
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Labor Monoply’ Tag nite 
As Cover-up for Union-Busting 


The following is excerpted from the article, Labor 
and Anti-Trust, by Arthur J. Goldberg, general coun- 
sel of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., pub- 
lished in the IUD Digest. 

The ultimate objective of those who cry out 
against “labor monopoly” is to put our unions un- 
der the federal anti-trust laws. 

Should this objective ever be accomplished, or- 
ganized labor will be weakened to a point of almost 
complete ineffectiveness. National and international 
unions will be prohibited from bargaining for their 
members at the plant level and all traces of company- 
wide negotiating will be eliminated. All this will 
be done under the guise of monopoly busting. 

Employes working for any of the the multi- 
plant employers who dominate the American 
economy will be restrained from using their 
collective strength in bettering their wages and 
working conditions. 

Instead, workers will be forced to bargain directly 
with the plant where they are employed as if that 
plant was a separate entity, completely devoid of the 
employer’s other interests. 

For the great majority of organized workers, the 
enactment of such legislation will mean a return to 
the 19th Century when employers with vast holdings 
held tremendous economic power. 


Propaganda Campaign 

Those who would return to the so-called “good 
old days” have resurrected the charge of “labor 
monopoly” as a front for their real goal. If they 
can convince the American public that labor is a 
monopoly, then “protecting the public interest” will 
necessitate placing this “monopoly” under restric- 
tions of anti-trust legislation. 

Like the phrase “right to work,” “labor mo- 
nopoly” is now being drummed into the public 
mind as the first part of this anti-union campaign. 
Both phrases are equally misleading. 

As “right to work” has nothing to do with a 
worker’s right to a job, “labor monopoly” has no 
connection with our nation’s concept of monopo- 
listic practices. 


The American public considers “monopoly” a_ 


bad word. We say that monopolies are bad—wheth- 
er created by busihess organizations or by business 
organizations in conspiracy with labor organizations. 

Essentially, our argument with monopoly stems 
from the fact that competition is economically de- 
sirable and should be the major regulating force 
in a free-enterprise economy. 

There are, however, areas where we recogiize 
the fact that competition among suppliers is unde- 
sirable. For example, we do not object to one 
supplier of electric power, a single telephone serv-. 
ice or a one-ownership urban transportation system. 
Similarly, our patent laws give inventors protection 
against their competitors for a limited period of 


In- such areas, we do not ordinarily apply the 
epithet “monopoly,” although in a technical-sense 
monopoly does exist. We do not use the term 
because in these areas, the lack of competition is 
considered socially desirable. 


The same type of thing must also apply to the 
charge of “labor monopoly.” If a labor union is to 
be considered an undesirable monopoly, it must be 
undesirable because it suppresses or destroys com- 
petition socially beneficial to our economy. 

Competition With Whom? 

What -+type of competition does a labor union de- 
stroy? Competition among whom? These are ques- 
tions that must be answered if the charge of “labor 
monopoly” is to be considered seriously. 

Technically speaking, of course, any labor union 
is a monopoly in the limited sense that it eliminates 
competition between employes for the available jobs 
in a particular plant or industry. By concerted eco- 
nomic action, these workers attempt to increase the 


wage at which the employer will be able to purchase 
their labor. 


If the monopoly concept is to be. applied to 
unions—under this false notion—all labor organiza- 
tions should be forbidden and replaced by periodic 
auctions at which jobs can be parceled out to those 
qualified persons willing to supply their labor at the 
lowest wage. 


Real Goal: Weak Unions 


Unions must be eliminated, under this theory, 
because the very purpose of labor organizations is 
to limit the power of an employer to drive down 
wage rates and enforce substandard working con- 
ditions. 

If this is not the type of competition envisioned 
by those who speak the loudest of “labor monop- 
olies,” there would seem to be only two other types 
of competition they seek to encourage. These are: 
competition between unions to see which will supply 

‘labor at the lowest rate; and competition between 
employers in the sale of their products, based 
strictly on a difference in labor costs. 

Neither of these alternatives will stand the test 
of careful scrutiny. No one really proposes to 
establish an economic system under which unions 
would compete with each other to supply labor at 
the lowest possible cost, 


The truth is that those who make the “labor 
monopoly” charge are not really concerned with 
competition or its negative counterpart, monopoly. 
Their real goal is the weakening of unions and es- 
‘pecially those unions they believe are too strong. 

The “labor monopoly” charge against American 
unions is false from every viewpoint. The “labor 
monopoly” gimmick is no more than a different 
label on the old box of anti-union tactics still yong 
peddied by the salesmen of reaction. - 
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ITS YOUR 
WASHINGTON 
“Willard @ Shelton — 


PRES. EISENHOWER’S “agreement” on ‘ eaieaaial suc- 
cession with Vice Pres. Nixon—a formal but obviously extra- 
legal arrangement—may turn out to be the best practical solution 
to a problem of almost incalculable difficulties. The difficulties are 
so formidable, indeed, that the better description might be to call 
the Eisenhower-Nixon understanding the least impractical solution. 

Let us see what is involyed—no less than the issue of when 
aa elected-and sworn President shall be displaced, outside his 
own initiative and perhaps. against his own judgment and pas- 
sionate preferences, by the man who has been elected and sworn 
merely as the second-string official, the “fifth wheel” of American 
constitutional life. 

There is no problem created by the death of a President. We 
are familiar in history with the assumption of the office, with all 
its powers and duties, by the vice president. 

We are also familiar, through long-established statute, with the 
arrangement that if both a President and vice president die the 
succession shall run in the order prescribed by Congress. 

The nightmarish uncertainty lies in the area that has never been 
experienced—the area of what happens when ~a President is so 
stricken, physically or intellectually, that. he is incapable of com- 


municating a desire that the vice president start performing powers |' 


and duties as “acting” president. Or, worse yet, when he doesn’t 
realize he should communicate such a desire, when he is—to put 
it bluntly—disabled mentally. 

x *k * 

WE MUST NOT ASSUME that generations in Congress have 
declined to spell out the handling of this problem merely because 
they were insensitive to its dangers or lazy in law-making. A 
more plausible explanation is that they have declined because 
they recognize that more evils may be created than cured by 
attempts to “freeze” a solution. 

Garfield lingered long weeks after he was shot before he died 
and Chester A. Arthur took over. Can we say positively that 
the country required earlier official replacement’ of Garfield? 

Wilson was at least partially disabled, and certainly isolated 
from certain problems and contacts, after his strokes. But he 
bitterly resented suggestions that he step aside; he forced resig- 
nation of Sec. of State Lansing for leading a suspected cabinet 
cabal against him. Can we be sure that he should have been 
pushed out and replaced by Vice Pres. Thomas R. Marshall? 

The Wilson epoch suggests, indeed, that. Eisenhower may fail 
to comprehend both human nature and the nature of his office 
in. suggesting that his arrangement with Nixon will work because 
both are men of “good faith” and “honest.” A strong President, 
who like Wilson believes he sees his life’s work and public service 
being threatened by a pushing palace guard, may in the moment 
of crisis be considerably less willing than the general to trust a 
subordinate’s good faith and honesty. 

x * 

THIS, WE MAY FEEL sure, is why deeply experienced poli- 
ticians like Sam Rayburn violently oppose an attempt to settle the 
temporary problem created by Eisenhower's age and susceptibility 
to illness by writing a constitutional amendment defining what 
shall happen to the presidency in future circumstances the exact 
nature of which is literally unimaginable. 

Men sensitive to the genius of American institutions think 
the Constitution framers deliberately left great gaps in the struc- 
ture to be filled when the occasion compelled it. An amendment 
is terribly difficult to uproot; the anti-third term amendment, 
now recognized as an impropriety if not a danger, may harass 
us for a long time. 

A simple statute, that can be revised easily, would be one 
thing. An amendment to organic law is so difficult to frame cor- 
rectly that opposition seems certain to prove effective. And there 
would be worse solutions than a law adopting by Act of Congress 
the general terms of the Eisenhower-Nixon agreement. 


Canadian Labor Charges 
Employer Smear Attack 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labor Congress has accused powerful employer interests of 
a general “smear” attack on organized labor to “move the 
spotlight” from themselves at a time when hundreds of 
thousands of workers are being laid off. 

The council, at a meeting here, laid the onset to both 
Canadian employers and the officials of companies controlled 
in the United States, and said it has the editorial support of 
leading daily newspapers in nearly every large city. 

The attacks have taken several. forms, the council said. 
It cited “a very deliberate attempt to import into Canada 
the findings of investigations in the U.S., without the slightest 
vestige of evidence that anything of this nature exists in the 
Canadian labor movement.” 

This, as well as hearings before government legislative 
bodies, have been used to advocate restrictive laws “which 
would hamstring the democratic labor movement and defeat 
the purpose of true collective bargaining,” the council pointed 
out. It specifically named “phony right-to-work laws,” and 
charged an attempt “to bring into Canada anti-labor legis- 
lation which has been adopted by certain of the Southern U.S.” 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the. nightly 
broadcasts of. John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
-Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION, 
deeply convinced that the Republican isola- 
tionist tradition has been wrong-headed and wrong- 
hearted, is preparing to make the most concerted 
effort of many years to persuade Congress to pass 
the foreign aid bill. 


For the first time since 
Eisenhower entered the 
White House, Democratic 
leaders as well as Repub- 
lican leaders have been 
called upon to arouse pub- 
lic support for that su- 
premely important meas- 
ure. They have willingly 
responded. 

Yet, doubt persists that 
Congress will concur. The 
President is asking for near- 
ly $4 billion. Those who 
best understand the mutual security program sincerely 
believe that that is not too much. But Congress is 
“economy-minded.” 

Under pressure from the least informed of their 
constituents to “save somewhere,” the temptation to 
save On overseas aid may prove to be almost ir- 
resistible. 

U.S. congressmen are busy men; far busier than 
many people realize. When an intricate piece of 
legislation like the foreign aid bill comes before 
them, they are apt, therefore, to seek shortcuts. 


andercook 


Making missles will not make jobs, but building 
homes will, a Republican and Democratic member of 
the House subcommittee on housing agreed in an in- 
terview on the AFL-CIO public service radio pro- 
gram, Washington Reports to the People. 
Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.) and Rep. William B. 
Widnall (R-N. J.) urged an increase in home build- 
ing to meet the housing shortage and “to stem the 
prevalent recession trends.” 

Little Employment in Missiles 
“We'll be spending billions more on missles,” said 
Windal, “but there’s very little employment in con- 
nection with that program. Housing, however, pro- 
vides jobs not only for men in the building crafts, 
but also in the lumber, steel, building material, 
furniture, electrical appliance and other fields.” 
“We're building homes at a per capita rate less 
than in 1925,” Rains noted. “And I want also to 


Foreign Aid Really Aids U.S. 


A preposterous kind of bargaining goes on, 
Sometimes a legislator suggests “cut it in half.” - 
A more moderate orator will then advise: “Cut it 
by a billion dollars.” That auction-room tech- 
nique, that is so often practiced in Washington, 
surely, in this instance, should be set aside. Leg- 
islators’ time is not as important as all that. 

It has already been suggested by thoughtful men 

that if reductions are to be made in foreign-aid 
spending, they can most safely be made in. the - 


_ military aspects-of the program. That goes counter 


to the fixed conservative belief that it’s all right 
to put guns in foreign lands, but that it is not right 
to help our neighbors to become more prosperous. 
That is a faith that cries aloud for reexamination. 

We must consider that the nature of war is 
changing. In an age of supersonic bombers and 
of missiles, is any protection whatever provided 
against a Soviet aggression by, say, the American- 
armed military forces of Pakistan? 

Much military hardware has been shipped abroad 
more to flatter local pride than for any ah ea 
defensive purpose. 

Legislators who fear that economic help to ' 
friendly countries might further weaken our own 
already shaky economy can easily be answered. 

Study any table of import and export figures. 

It is the highly industrialized countries, the pros- 

perous countries, that: are our best customers, 

The uninformed who dub foreign aid a “give- 
away” miss one all-important fact. However many 
times our wisely distributed money may change 
hands, there is, in the end, only one place where 
a dollar can be spent. And that is here, at home, 
for U.S. goods and U.S. services. Every cut that 
Congress makes in foreign aid appropriations by 
just that much will reduce our own earnings, and 
our own industrial and agricultural activity. 


Legislators Back Housing Plan 


emphasize that home-building is not a temporary 
measure, not an off-and-on, pump-priming measure. 
We need a continuing, year-after-year program.” 


Both Congressmen stressed the necessity of 
building homes that could sell at rates people in 
the lower and middle incomes can afford. 


To build the house that would sell for $10,000 
to $15,000, Rains said, “we should explore every 
possibility of seeing how low we can go in down 
payments, while maintaining the safety of FHA in- 
surance; how far we can stretch out the mortgages 
to make low payments, while at the same time elim- 
inating frills.” 

Widnall declared that “it is almost impossible to 
build a $9,000 to $13,000 house in many metro- 
politan areas today because of the land cost. The 
only formula seems to be the multi-family unit.” 


Hayes Says Ethics of Business 
Aren't Good Enough for Labor 


South.Bend, Ind.—The ethics of a businessman are not good enough for a trade union officer, 
Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes, chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee, told the sixth 
annual union-management conference at the University of Notre Dame. 

“What might be admired as no more than ‘sharp practice’ or clever dealing when it is engaged in 


he said in an address here. 


by an employer, becomes sarreaption and unethical practices when indulged in by a trade unionist,” 


Business Ethics Found Wanting 
Hayes declared that the AFL- 
CIO was forced to establish its own 
codes of ethical practices because 
the only ground rules before them 
were those of the business world 
which were not adequate for the 
labor movement. 


“In a-sense, the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee might be called 
the conscience of the labor move- 
ment—and it is a very active 
conscience,” he said. “It is not a 
still, small voice that says you 


wrong, but a loud, clear voice 
that proclaims you must do this 
because it is right.” 


Warning to Racketeers 
Noting that the “punitive” meas- 
ures which the labor movement has 
already taken against wrongdoers 
have captured the headlines because 
they are “dramatic,” Hayes said 


‘| that he believed that in the long run 


the more important aspect is “the 
deterrent effect which the ethical 
practices codes exercise” upon po- 
tential wrongdoers, 


“The simple act of adopting a 


should not do this because it is - 


| code, of proscribing certain ac- 
tions as unethical, is in itself a 
warning to the would-be racketeer, 
and a strengthened conscience for 
the weak of will,” he said. 

“And the justice which has been 
so speedily meted out to the violat- 
ors of the codes is clear evidence to 
all that the labor movement means 
business.” 


Turning to the subject of re- 
strictive legislation which is being 
proposed as the result of con- 
gressional disclosures of labor 
racketeering by some union offi- 
cials who betrayed their trust, 
Hayes said that the labor move- 
ment “does not have a closed 
mind on the subject.” 

As an example, he pointed out 
that labor actively supports leg- 
islation designed to protect union 
pensions and health and welfare 
plans, and wants it applied to all 
funds. 

“It is a curious fact,” he con- 
tinued, “that the NAM and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce op- 
pose the application of such legis- 
lation to funds administered by 
employers—even though 90 percent 


of all workers covered by health 
and welfare and pension funds 
come under plans that are exclu- 
sively employer-administered.” 


Need of Migrants 
Outlined by Fund 


New York—The National Share- 
croppers Fund, releasing the pub- 
lished proceedings of its recent 
conference on low income farmers 


-and migratory workers, has asked 


“all men and women of goodwill” 
to back up the conference recom- 
mendations at the state and na- 
tional levels. 

“Migrant workers. need people 
to speak for them,” NFS Executive 
Sec. Fay Bennett said, “because 
residence laws take away their vot- 
ing rights and lack of organization 
reduces their bargaining power.” 

The proceedings, which may be 
obtained from the fund offices at 
112 East 19th St., New York 3, 
N. Y., contain summaries of the 
statements of each speaker and 
panel member, including several 
representatives of organized labor. 
The full recommendations of the 
several panels are also included. 
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of TUD. 


THE FIRST TWO-MAN TEAM set up under the recent jurisdi 
ing & Construction Trades Dept. and the Industrial Union Dept. to try and reach on-the-spot 
agreements to disputes was named by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. From left are Richard J. 
Gray president of the Building Trades Dept., Matt Taylor of the Iron Workers, member of the 
team, Meany, John Sullivan of the Steelworkers, other team member, and Al Whitehouse, director 


ction 


agreement between the Build- 


Benefit Exhaustions Show Need 
Pay Law Changes 


For Jobless 


(Continued from Page 1} 

Rep. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) 
would set maximum duration of 
benefits at 39 weeks and benefit 
rates at not less than 50 per cent 
of weekly wages and the maximum 
state level not less than two-thirds 
of the state’s average weekly wage. 

It would liberalize disqualifica- 
tion rules, cover all employers with 
one or more workers and bar de- 


Anti-Unionism 
In South Hit 
By Glass Union 


Philadelphia—The Glass Bottle 
Blowers drive to organize workers 
in fibrous glass factories in the 
South has run into the same type 
of opposition that has confronted 
unions for years. 

The initial point of concentra- 
tion is the Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glass Co. plant in Anderson, S. C. 
Organization of the firm’s plants 
in the North is virtually complete, 
but is is fighting strenuously against 
unionization of its 1,200 employes 
at Anderson. 

Like Big City Rackets 

Organizers have been prevented 
by deputy sheriffs and state police 
from distributing union literature 
on public streets near the plant, 
and workers have been sent a form 
letter by a self-styled citizens’ com- 
mittee threatening them with loss 
of their jobs, blacklisting, and 
stoppage of credit unless they dis- 
claim support of the union. 

“What we found in Ander- 
son was more like big city pro- 
tection rackets than union bust- 
ing,” commented J. Belton War- 
ren, the union organization 
director. 

GBBA- Pres. Lee W. Minton, 
charging that decent elements in 
the South have been blocked in 
their desire to see justice prevail, 
described the anti-union forces as 
“bush-league practitioners of the 
Hitler technique.” 

The union expressed wonder at 
the “supreme stupidity” of local 
chambers of commerce which op- 


nial or reduction of benefits be- 
cause of SUP plans. 

The exhaustion of unemploy- 
ment benefits for January and 
February of 1958 was higher 
than for the same two months in 
1954 despite the fact that there 
have been some extensions of 
duration provisions since then. 

Duration and amount of benefit 
vary from state to state but a check 
of eight key industrial states shows 
that the average number of weeks 
of benefits drawn ranges from 13.8 
through 30—the latter in Pennsyl- 
vania, the only state with a 30- 
week duration provision. 


Financed by State Taxes 


Unemployment insurance is a 
federal-state program financed al- 
most entirely by state taxes on em- 
ployers within limits prescribed by 
federal law. The state taxes pro- 
vide the funds that are actually 
paid out in the form of benefits 
with the federal government cover- 
‘ing the cost of running the state 
programs. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil at its February meeting declared 
that the unemployment compensa- 
tion system across the 20 years 
since 1939, has “become a pawn in 
the rivalry of states for new in- 
dustry.” 

‘Pawn of States’ 

Benefit payments in the states 
have been tailored “with almost 
monotonous regularity to tax re- 
ductions,” the council said and the 
effect has been to distort the func- 
tion and significance of unemploy- 
ment compensation so that “less 
than 20 per cent of the total wage 
loss from current unemployment is 
being replaced through benefit pay- 
ments.” 

For the 2.9 million workers 
drawing jobless compensation in 
December, the council said, the 
average weekly benefit was 
“only one-third of their normal 
wages,” about $27 a week, and 
1.5 million additional unem- 
ployed workers had either ex- 
hausted their rights or were not 
covered or otherwise disquali- 
fied. 


The Administration has pro- 
posed for the past five years that 
the states liberalize their programs 
and put into effect a maximum of 
26 weeks for jobless benefits. Few 
states have done anything to carry 
out the President’s suggestions and 
none has enacted legislation to 
bring maximum weekly benefits up 
to the level at which they stood in 
1939 relative to earnings. ~~ 


Nationwide exhaustion of job- 
less benefits have increased from 
107,000 in January 1957 to 
110,000 in December 1957 and 
147,000 in January 1958 and.an 
estimated 160,000 in February. 

The heavy exhaustions of 
benefits are expected to_ continue 
over the next several months be- 
cause the man who was laid off 
first is usually the last man taken 
back on the job. 

Officials in the Administration 
reportedly are examining the 
Kennedy-McCarthy bills but to 
date it has not changed its position 
that the job is one for the states. 

The New York Times, in an 
editorial, praised the proposed 
legislation declaring it is time “to 
meet this nationwide problem with 
nationwide and adequate minimum 
standards set up and enforced by 


'UAW Skilled Trades _ 
Set Bargaining Goals — 


o—Representatives of some 250,000 skilled members of 


Chicago—R: 
the Auto Workers voted approval 


of the union’s collective bargain-— 
fiing program after defeating a proposal for a minimum wage 


of $3.25 an hour at the sixth UAW Skilled Trades Conference here. 
The bargaining program, adopted at the union’s special conven- 


tion in Detroit in January, calls® 
for wage increases, fringe benefits 
and a profit sharing plan. 


Conference Goals Set 

Specifically, the conference goals 
include a general wage increase; 
a further pay hike, based on annual 
improvement, with a “more realis- 
tic” yearly factor than the present 
2.5 percent; elimination of inequi- 
ties in the’ various skilled job 
categories, and a review and re- 
vision of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. ‘ 

“The amount procurable un- 
der a ‘very substantial wage in- 
crease’,” the conference wage 
Statement pointed out, “will de- 
pend on the determination and 
strength skilled workers are will- 
ing to put into another constitu- 
tion provision . . . whereby 
skilled workers have the right to 
meet separately and to vote 

on whether or not 
to accept the company’s offer.” 

The constitutional proviso giving 
the skilled workers the right to act 
on elements of a contract settle- 
ment of concern only to them was 
adopted at the last UAW conven- 
tion and will be exercised for the 
first time this year. 

Seek to Eliminate Inequities 

The decision to seek elimination 
‘of inequities is aimed at wiping 
out wage differences between 
skilled workers in the captive 
shops of the auto companies and 
those in job shops which do con- 
tract work for the industry, ac- 
cording to Raymond Kay, chair- 
man of the skilled trades councils. 

Workers in job shops earn as 
much as $3.48 an hour, he said, 
while skilled men who work 
direct for the auto companies 
receive $2.80 to $2.87. 

The conference adopted a score 
of resolutions ranging from action 
to outlaw “moonlighting,” or work- 
ing at two jobs in the industry, to 
improving the skilled trades edu- 


the federal government.” 


attending protested by not voting. 


cational program. 


Judge Upholds 
Steelworkers’ 


& e » 
SUB in Ohio | 

Full operation of the supplemen-’ 
tal unemployment. benefits plan 
negotiated by the Steelworkers and 
the steel industry has been author- 
ized in GQhio by Common Pleas’ 
Judge Erskine Maiden, Jr., of 
Youngstown, in a decision — ex- 
pected to pour thousands of dollars 
into the pockets of jobless workers. 

The ruling opens the way for 
unemployed steel workers to 
collect both the SUB payments | 
and the unemployment compen- 
sation benefits for which they 
are eligible. 

It ‘carried with it a permanent 
injunction against continuance of a 
ruling issued last July 15 by Ad- 
ministrator James R. Tichenor of 
the Ohio Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation that any SUB 
payments must be deducted from 
jobless compensation benefits. 

State to Appeal 

Tichenor said the state will im- 
mediately appeal “on jurisdiction 
and the merits,” and ask that the 
injunction be stayed pending final 
action by the State Supreme Court. 

USWA Dist. Dir. James Griffin 
in Youngstown applauded Judge 
Maiden’s ruling as permitting “full 
operation of the SUB plan negoti- 
ated by the union-and the steel in- 
dustry.” No valid reason now ex- 
ists, he declared, for Tichenor to 
bar SUB payments. 

Four steel companies in the 
Youngstown area in a joint state- 
ment said the decision “fully 
supports” their position that 
SUB plans “are not in conflict” 
with Ohio law. 

Indiana, Virginia and North Car- 
olina also had barred payment of 
both SUB and unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. The rulings are 
under challenge. — 


Ousted Bakery & Confectionery 


Union Re-elects Cross President 


Cincinnati—James G. Cross was unopposed for re-election as president of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union at its special convention here—but delegates from 46 of the 162 locals 


The union was ousted by the AFL-CIO at its December convention for alleged corruption on 


the part of Cross and other top officers. Cross, currently under indictment in Chicago for embez- 
zlement, refused to step out as pres-® 


ident. 

Alex White, of Local 429, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was nominated, but 
withdrew in favor of Cross. 

Peter Olson, acting secretary- 
treasurer, was elected to that office 
over John O. Edens, a token candi- 
date. Sixteen vice presidents were 
elected without opposition. 

When the AFL-CIO expelled 
the union, it promptly chartered 
a new group in the industry, the 
American Bakery & Confection- 
ery Workers Union, which was 
formally established during the 
Atlantic City convention. 

With Daniel E. Conway as 
president, the new union immedi- 
ately became a haven for locals 
opposed to Cross’ leadership de- 
spite the Cross faction’s resorting 
to court action to block switches 
in allegiance. At present, the 
ABC has 104 locals representing 
more than half the original mem- 
bership of the Bakery & Conf: 
tionery Workers. > 

The convention was a somber 
affair. There were no bands or 


banners. The voting was lifeless. 


Cross held. a roll call because some 
delegates insisted that they be rec- 
orded as not voting for him. 

Someone had about 150 signs 
boosting Cross made up in antici- 
pation of a demonstration, but the 
idea was dropped on advice of the 
union’s public relations advisor. 

The convention highlight was an 
appearance by James R. Hoffa, 
whose Teamsters have also been ex- 
pelled by the AFL-CIO for cor- 
rupt leadership. 

Hoffa told the 450 delegates 
that neither he nor Cross intends 
to apologize for any actions, al- 
he admitted that “I have made 
some mistakes.” 

He emphasized that the Team- 
sters will stand behind the ousted 
Bakers, “in any dispute they have 
with an employer or with anybody 
else who tries to destroy this in- 
ternational union.” 


Harold Gibbons, Hoffa’s top 


lieutenant and Teamster vice pres- 
ident, had stronger words. He said 
this is a period of “a divided, scared 
leadership” in labor. He said those 
who built labor unity now are try- 


On the opening day of the con- 
vention, Cross had said the union’s 
liquid assets amounted to $20 mil- 
lion. 

This was immediately disputed 
by John DiConcini, executive vice 
president of the American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers who was 
in Cincinnati. Later, Cross ad- 
mitted use of the term “liquid as- 
sets” was inadvertent. 

He explained that the union has 
pension reserves of $7 million, 
health and welfare reserves of $3 
million, $5 million in general assets 
and a $5 million building in Wash- 
ington. 

Two constitutional changes 
recommended by the AFL-CIO 
ethical practices committee were 
approved by delegates. One re- 
duces the terms of officers from 
five to four years, and the other 
sets conventions every four years 
instead of every five. 

The convention refused to pass a 
resolution condemning former 
members who have returned to the 


ing to destroy it. 
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| Congress Asked to Boost 
Labor, Welfare Dept. Funds 


The AFL-CIO has asked Congress to take action in its appropriation bills to meet new prob- 


lems left unmet by Pres. Eisenhower’s 1959 budget message. 


Hyman H. Bookbinder, legislative representative, pointed out that “very little” in the President’s| : 
budget reflects a consciousness of the challenges of the Soviet sputniks and the economic downturn. 
He specifically called on Congress to grant the Labor Dept. funds to re-establish studies of the 


“City Workers Family Budget,”® 
which was dropped after 1951 but 
was previously “a most useful tool 
for appraising” actual family living 
conditions. 
Urges Work Be Completed 
New statistics are now almost 
at the point of availability, he said, 
and he urged that Congress instruct 
the department to complete the 
work and “publish the results.” 
Eisenhower's proposals, Book- 
binder said, refiect a “mistaken 
notion” that the country “cannot 
afford” both adequate defense 
and general welfare, that the 
government “is doing. too much” 
in welfare programs and that “a 
balanced budget” should be 
sought “ahead of the goal of 
meeting America’s needs.” 
Testifying before the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on La- 
bor and Welfare Departments 
budgets, he emphasized that the 
President’s proposals in these fields 
represented “jnadequate levels” 
voted last year when Congress was 


Both Labor Sec. James P. Mitch- 
ell and Welfare Sec. Marion B. 
Folsom, he pointed out, have “in- 
dicated complete support for the 
programs” created for their depart- 
ments, and “it is hard to believe 
that they are satisfied in all cases” 
with the money to operate these 
programs recommended by the 
President. 


Meets Specific Requests 
Spelling out the details, Book- 
binder made the following specific 
observations on budget proposals: 
Congress last year cut by 
$200,000 funds for the Labor 
Dept.’s_ solicitor’s office, which 
enfoérces protective labor laws, 
and “this can only mean that 
needed work is going undone.” 
Adequate funds are particularly 
required for enforcing the “pre- 
vailing wage” provision of the 
highway-construction program. 
Protection of labor standards is 
vital, specifically in control of Ta- 
diation hazards. 


tangled in an “economy wave.” 


More Atom 


Urged by Biemiller 


By Milton Plumb 


The AFL-CIO has told the 


on Atomic Energy that shortcomings in, the nation’s program for 
the development of atomic energy pointed out last year and earlier 
“are even more disturbing today.” 

Stressing three main weaknesses, Andrew J. Biemiller, director 


Updating of the City Workers 


Action 


Joint Picadaeiiiinia Committee 


of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis- 
lation and chairman of the AFL- 
CIO staff committee on atomic en- 
ergy, testified that: ' 

@ America’s rate of atomic 
power development is still “highly 
inadequate” and the government 
should promptly construct and op- 
erate several large-scale atomic 
power plants. 

@ The past year offers “cause 
for increased concern” about the 
hazards of radiation to workers 
and the general public and there 
is need for improvement of work- 
men’s compensation and other 
measures to meet such dangers. 

@ There is a real need for a 
more effective means of consider- 
ing certain specialized labor-man- 
agement matters in the atomic in- 
dustry which should be met by the 
creation of a “statutory labor-man- 
agement advisory committee to 
work with the. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Atomic Power Plants Needed 

Biemiller said that this country 
“simply has not moved with an 
adequate sense of urgency” on the 
task of actually constructing and 
operating large-scale power reac- 
tors. Such atomic power plants, 
he pointed out, are needed to gaia 
the practical experience and knowl- 
edge necessary for the U. S. to be 

able to provide effective world 
leadership in this field and give 
impetus to development for domes- 
tic needs. 

“It is now evident that pre- 
dictions of growth of atomic 
plants by 1960, which were 
based on the assumption that 
private industry would push 
ahead on construction, will not 
be achieved or even be ap- 
proached,” he declared. 

“This is why the government it- 
self must move ahead to construct 
several major atomic plants. Nor 
can we afford any delay in such 
government action, for decisions 
today will determine how effec- 
tively we can apply atomic power 
several years from now. If we 


proceed quickly, we can still lead 
the world in atomic development 
and in significantly hastening the 
day when atomic power will be a 
valuable and widespread reality.” 


Warns Against State Control 

Expressing concern over in- 
creasing signs of an effort to turn 
the present federal program con- 
trolling the hazards of radioisotope 
uses over the states, Biemiller said 
such a move would be “a serious 
disservice to the safety of Ameri- 
can workers.” 

He pointed out that “public and 
worker confidence in our atomic 
program rests largely on the ability 
to control and assure safety” and 
warned that a sudden increase in 
the radiation accident rate “could 
seriously disrupt and hamper 


‘1“ably carried out,” and the opera- 


Family Budget by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is an “important 
guide to action on wage policy, 
tax policy and related problems.” 
If more money is needed to com- 
pile statistics, the Labor. Dept. 
should be asked to submit its 
needs. 

The BLS function in compiling 
construction statistics has been 


tion should not be transferred, as 
rumor says is being considered, to 
the Commerce Dept. 

Enforcement of the public con- 
tracts and wage-hour laws i is urgent- 
ly needed to prevent “unconscion- 
able employers” from “chiseling on 
their lowest-paid employes.” 

The Mexican Farm Laborers’ 
program should either be supported 
by adequate money to enforce pro- 
tective standards or should be “leg- 
islated out of existence.” 

Praises Chairman Fogarty — 
The subcommittee, Bookbinder 

said, should “take great pride” in 
its previous activity in forcing up 
appropriations for medical re- 
search. He paid tribute specifi- 
cally to Chairman John Fogarty 
(D-R. I.), and asked the subcom- 
mittee once again to set the level 
of spending by using “one criterion 
only: How much money” can be 
used “intelligently and construc- 
tively.” 

The AFL-CIO again recom- 
mends, he stated, the full au- 
thorized $210 million annual ap- 
propriation for hospital construc- 
tion, and sharply disagrees with 
Eisenhower proposals to reduce 
funds for the control of vene- 
real disease and other commu- 
nicable diseases. 

In the field of education, he 
criticized proposals that federal aid 
for schools in areas of intense fed- 
eral activity be reduced. He also 
expressed AFL-CIO disagreement 
with the President’s requests that 
vocational education be treated as 
a state function and that federal 
money be reduced and then abol- 
ished. 


Bookbinder filed a warning 


against a doctrine, which the Ad-} 


ministration said it would support 
in later specific proposals, that pub- 
lic assistance is a field primarily 
for the separate states. 

“The AFL-CIO takes this op- 


portunity to state its unalterable |. 


atomic progress.” 


CWA Fact-Finding — 
Rejected by Mitchell 


Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Communications Workers ex- 
pressed “deep disappointment” at Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell’s 
rejection of a union request that he name a fact-finding board to 
pass on CWA bargaining requests in the light of the country’s 
economic situation. The request was authorized at a conference 


opposition,” he said. 


of some 1,000 local officers from 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada, held in Chicago, which 
touched off the union’s bargaining 
campaign for 1958. 

The union’s goals, set a month 
ago by the collective bargaining 
policy committee at a meeting 
in New York, consist only of 
substantial wage increases and an 
improved vacation schedule. 
Beirne said the union picked the 
two aims that would give the 
economy a “shot in the arm” by 
increasing purchasing power and 
spreading employment in com- 
munities where CWA members 
are employed. 

It sought the fact-finding board 
to get an objective opinion as to 


the reasonableness of the goals. If 


such a board found the proposals 
not in the public interest, he said, 
“we shall cut them down.” 


CWA Publishes Pamphlet 


Mitchell based his refusal on 
what he said was the Administra- 
tion’s policy of not interfering in 
collective bargaining. Beirne ex- 
pressed the view that he misunder- 
stood the request. 

The CWA has just published a 
new pamphlet “Money Isn’t Every- 
thing,” documenting its case for a 
substantial pay hike. It cites a 
wide range of statistics on wages 
and work loads showing that pay 
rates are too low, in comparison 
with other industries, for an indus- 


SAFETY AWARD of the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
was presented to France Archer (right), Roskholds, Ky., a Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad fireman-helper, by Gov. A. B. Chandler 
(left) of Kentucky at a ceremony in the governor’s office. Archer, a 
60-year-old grandfather, received a plaque and $250 from the 
brotherhood for his alertness, which saved two boys from death 
under his train near Pineville, Ky. 


Overdue in 


laws. 


Income Tax Changes 


Congress 


Congressional action is long overdue on raising personal exemp- 
tions and lowering the first rate bracket in the nation’s income tax 


The drift away in recent years from taxes based on ability to pay 
has accentuated this need, the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research says in 


its current Labor’s Economic Re-® 
view. 


Regressive Taxes Increase 

The pattern of tax laws over the 
last 10 years has been to inflict an 
undue tax burden on wage earners 
and other low and moderate in- 
come families, says the Review. 
This trend has been evident at all 
levels of government with the in- 
crease in sales and other regressive 
taxes and the federal tax changes 
enacted in 1954. 

Besides increasing the personal 
exemption from $600 to $700 
and lowering the first bracket 
rate from its present 20 percent, 
the Review calls for closing a 
number of tax loopholes and pro- 

- visions favoring business and per- 
sons in upper income brackets. 


The $600 exemption was first 
set up in 1948 and has remained 


J|unchanged despite a 19 percent 


rise in the Consumer: Price Index 
which would bring the figure to 
$713. 

First Bracket Steepest 

On the first bracket rate of 20 
percent, the Review notes that it 
is the steepest in the entire income 
tax structure bridging the gap from 
non-taxable to taxable income. 

The Review points out that 
““an increasing number of prom- 
inent tax experts, as well as or- 
ganized labor, have argued that 
this 20 percent rate should be 
changed and that a lower rate 
should be established for at 
least part of the first income tax 
bracket.” 

While action has been lacking in 
these two vital areas, the Dept. of 
Research publication says, since 
1948 many special benefits have 
been enacted for upper income 
taxpayers including the split in- 
‘come provision, a 4 percent tax 
credit on all dividend income, en- 
largement of the depletion provi- 
sions for natural resources and 
greater leeway for figuring income 
as capital gains taxable at a lower 
rate, 


try as profitable as telephones. 


As a result of these benefits, says 
the Review, “many upper income 
taxpayers with the same income 
actually pay lower taxes in 1958 
than in 1948.” 

Another inequity in the tax 
system, the publication points 
out, is the collection of taxes. 
The most recent figures show 
that 95 percent of all wage and 
salary income was reported as 
against 87 percent for dividends, 
39 percent for income and 70 
percent for income of the self- 
employed. 

The Review adds: 


“While American workers rec- 
ognize the necessity for the very 
efficient withholding system, they 
would appreciate it more if the 
withholding system could apply 
with equal efficiency to all types 
of income other than wages and 
salaries.” 


Chrysler, UAW 
Settle Disputes 


Detroit—The Chrysler Corp. has 
agreed to an Auto Workers de- 
mand that it reinstitute the 40- 
hour week, retaining its workers 
On a seniority basis and laying off 
the rest. 

The agreement was worked out 
at a seven-hour conference between 
groups headed by UAW Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther and Pres. L. L. 
Colbert of Chrysler. The union 
based its claim on the contention 
that laid-off workers would get 
more money from combined un- 
employment insurance and supple- 
mentary unemployment _ benefits 
under the UAW contract than 
they cold earn during work weeks 
which sometimes went under 20 
hours. ‘ 

The union and the company 
agreed also to settle a production 
schedule dispute, which workers 
claimed resulted in a speedup, by 
returning to the standards of Jan. 


19 and jointly working out changes 
where a study justifies them. 
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: Photo Plan 


Is Denounced 
By McClellan 


{Continued from. Page 1) 


tures, but publicity, agent George 


C. Gallati finally conceded that he 
had engaged the United Press com- 
mercial photography division for 


the “sole purpose” of getting pic- 
“tures of committee and staff mem- 


bers in discussions with Rauh. 


McClellan Charges ‘Smear’ 

Committee Chairman John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) ~ angrily de- 
nounced the maneuver as “pretty 
low—pretty rotten,” and charged 


that the company wanted te] § 


“smear.” Gallati suddenly said 
under oath that he had lost interest 


* in the pictures he had ordered. 


Gallati claimed he wanted the 
pictures merely for the company’s 
“house organ.” The UP said it 


had agreed to furnish photographs} ; 


only on assurance that they were 
not for “publication of any kind.” 

Conger in another brief ap- 
pearance on the witness stand 
conceded that the company had 
hired at least two detective agen- 
cies to spy on the strikers and 
that detective-spies marched with 
the pickets, listened to tavern 
conversations, tape-recorded 
picket-line discussions and visited 
the strike kitchen. 


Conger nevertheless rejected sug- 


gestions that the company had en- 


gineered or incited “hoax” violence 
against non-strikers. When Rauh 
argued that at least three “hoaxes” 
had been exposed, Conger said the 
company had exposed one of them 
itself. Some acts of the detectives, 


Meany Says 
All in Society 
Must Share 


America and American labor 
have “changed markedly in the 
41 yedrs that I have been a mem- 
ber of the United Association,” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told a Washington luncheon meet- 
ing of the Plumbers’ Union. 

Speaking in a philosophical vein 
Meany recalled that when he first 
became a union member “we were 
an embattled minority group lead- 
ing the way to a better life for 
all American workers.” 


Have Obligation to Others 

“We can’t say that any more,” 
he continued. “Today we repre- 
sent a large part of the citizenry. 
We have an obligation to our 
country ag a whole. We can’t be 
concerned only with the welfare 
of our members and their families.” 

In America’s present day 
“complicated economy” Meany 
noted, “no one segment can long 
continue to secure gains for it- 
self at the expense of the rest 
of the country.” 

We must all “move forward to- 
gether,” Meany said. “We must 
see that everyone gets his, share.” 

“But,” said Meany, “while the 
picture has changed and methods 


he’ said, were contrary to his in- 
structions. _ 

The three Republicans steadfastly 
rejected efforts by union witnesses 
to refer to a 1934 strike at Kohler 
in which two strikers or sym- 
pathizers were killed and 37 others 
wounded—all shot in the back—in 
an explosive incident. They also 
disclaimed immediate interest -in 
the, NLRB trial examiner’s report 
holding company refusal to bar- 
gain under the Taft-Hartley Act re- 
sponsible for the lengthy dispute. 


.- Death Called “Murder” 


Mundt referred to the 1955 death 
of William J. Bersch, who was in- 
volved in an alleged physical bat- 
tle with a UAW member, John 
Gunaca of: Mt.-Clemens, Mich.,..as 
a “murder.” 

Rauh pointed out that the al- 
leged assault was dated in 1954, 
that Bersch died “16 months 
later” and that his personal phy- 
sician certified the cause as heart 
failure. Mundt replied that he 
was not mentioning “murder in 
the. technical sense.” 


Gunaca, who is under Wisconsin 
indictment for assault, has offered 
to testify before the committee if 
guaranteed freedom from a Wiscon- 
sin subpena or intercession to ob- 


Sheboygan. Mich. Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams has refused to sign 
extradition papers on the ground 
that Gunaca cannot be assured a 
fair trial in the tense atsmosphere 
of Shebéygan, 

Republicans clashed with Rauh 
and Sen. John F. Kennedy ({D- 


hearing here. 


Sr., of URW Local 511, 
went on strike at the company in 


change, the primary purpose of | May 1956 following a breakdown 


the trade union movement has hot 
changed. Our primary purpose 
today, as then, is to produce for 
workers a fair share of the wealth 
we create.” 


Proud of His Union 


in confract negotiations. 
Cites Union’s Aims 
He said the union is seeking: 
© To persuade strikebreakers 
that they have injured and impaired 
the common welfare of all wage 


Meany is proud of his own un-|earners by taking the jobs of the 


ion, he told the delegates attend- 
ing the luncheon held in conjunc- 


tion with the Building and Con-|the company’s 


struction Trades Legislative Con- 
ference. 


“There is no better or-|standard wages, 


strikers. 

© To make public the fact that 
production and 
maintenance employes receive sub- 
and also work 


ganization than the United Asso-| under substantially inferior condi- 


ciation in the American trade 
union movement. There 


tions than prevail in other plants in 


is nojthe industry which have contractual 


organization more keenly aware of | relations with the union. 
¢ To protest the Taft-Hartley 


tomorrow,” he declared. - 


tain trial in Milwaukee instead of. 


Kohler Co. Caught’ in ‘Smear’ Attempt | 


Mass.) in regard to persistent men- 
tion by Curtis of the presonal mari- 
tal situation of a UAW interna- 
tional representative, Robert Bur- 
kart. 


McClellan cut off the Curtis 
line of questions as an offense to 
“the dignity of Senate” on one 
occasion after Rauh protested 
committee prying into personal 
family concerns of a _ witness. 
The subject came up again, how- 
ever, when Kennedy in question- 
ing obtained from Conger an ad- 
mission that his detectives had 
gathered evidence for a midnight 
raid on Burkart’s home. 


Goldwater repeatedly insisted 
that union publications showed “re- 
sponsibility” for “violence” by 


strikers Against nOf-strikers. “He} 


referred to company affidavits’ al- 
leging more than 800 acts of van- 
dalism. Some evidence that led 
to convictions of pickets on con- 
tempt of court charges was gath- 
ered, a company executive said, by 
tape-recording conversations on the 
picket line. 

The union briefly conducted mass 
picketing in 1954, which halted at- 
tempts of non-strikers to enter the 
plant, after a secret-ballot vote au- 
thorized the strike by an over- 
whelming majority. Mass picketing 
was halted after it was enjoined in 
court. 

Union witnesses were cut off by 
the Republicans when they sought 
to testify that the Kohler Co. had 
demonstrated refusal to bargain and 
rejected offers to arbitrate, mediate 
or settle the-dispute in any other 
manner. 


The explanation was given to NLRB Trial Examiner George A. 
which® 


Cowskiaaibinns Quits 


Inquiry Into FCC 
Pledged to Continue 


The House subcommittee investigating the Federal Communica} 
tions Commission is pledged to continue developing “all the facts”™ 


regarding alleged favoritism and 


awards despite the forced resignation of Commissioner Richard 
A. Mack. Chairman Oren Harris (D-Ark.) said Mack’s resigna-@ 


impropriety in television license@ 


tion would not end the inquiry into? oan C. Doerfer and former Chain 


the controversial award of the 
lucrative Channel 10 license in 
Miami, Fla., to a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Airlines. 
Appoint Chief Counsel ~— 

The subcommittee chose a Wash- 
ington lawyer, Robert W. Lishman, 
as its chief counsel. Member of a 
firm that has handled cases before 
the administrative agencies, .Lish- 
man said he would function as an 
“independent” and settle differ-| 
ences, if any, with committee mem- 
bers inside the committee. He did 
not disclose what staff he would 
engage to further an inquiry into 
the FCC and five other powerful 
administrative agencies. _ 

Bernard Schwartz, the chief 
counsel engaged by former sub- 
committee Chairman Morgan 
M. Moulder (D-Mo.), was fired 
by Harris and a subcommittee 
majority after responding to what 
he considered “obstruction” by 
charging, in effect, an attempted 
“whitewash” in the inquiry. 

Moulder said after disclosure of 
Mack’s financial transactions with 
Thurman A. Whiteside, a -Miami 
lawyer who was involved in the 
Channel 10 case, that Schwartz 
should be rehired because “testi- 


-mony~showing that-the mess:in. the} 


FCC has completely vindicated” 
his conduct of the preliminary in- 
vestigation. 


Mack to Be Recalled 

Harris said following an execu- 
tive meeting of the subcommittee 
that Mack, Whiteside and a former 
competitor for the Channel 10 
license, A. Frank Katzentine, would 
be recalled for further testimony. 

He also said that Mack, now that 
he has resigned, “should reveal all 
the facts and tell all he knows” 
about “pressure” and attempted in- 
fluence from any source on the 
FCC “regardless of whom it in- 
volves.” 

The subcommittee indicated, in 
addition, that eventually it would 
call all members of the FCC 
who voted to grant the Channel 
10 license to National Airlines, 

These include FCC Chairman 


Rubber Workers Protest NLRB 
Move to Bar O’Sullivan Picketing 


Winchester, Va.—The three objectives which the Rubber Workers hope to accomplish by exer- 
cising their right of free speech under the Constitution through picketing the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Corp. and boycotting its products were spelled out for the National Labor, Relations Board at a 


Downing by Pres. M. M. Miller, 


Act’s denial of the right of strikers 
to vote in. the decertification elec- 
tion held last Oct. 17 and 18. 

The hearing was on charges, filed 
by the company, that the URW is 
guilty of an unfair labor practice 
because it is attempting to coerce 
the firm despite the decertification. 

“There have been no negotia- 
tions since last April 1,” Miller 
testified, “and no ene from the 
union has contacted the com- 
pany since then.” 

This was corroborated by W. 
Bruce, Swain, formerly the com- 
pany’s personnel manager. He 
testified that he had been present 
at 27 negotiation sessions, but that 
none has been held since April 1, 


1957, and the union has not asked 
for recognition since last October. 


Carl Swartz, assistant director of 
the union’s Reg. 1, which covers 
Winchester, also testified no ef- 
fort has been made to induce the 
company to recognize Local 511 
as the bargaining agent since the 
decertification election. He reiter- 
ated Miller’s testimony on the pur-|’ 
pose of the picket line and the 
boycott. 

Dr. Ralph Bergman, URW re- 
search director, gave testimony on 
comparative wage rates and fringe 
benefits in O’Sullivan and competi- 
tive plants where the workers are 


represented by the union, 


Ce eee 


man George C. _McConnaughey,@ 
both Republicans, Commissioner™ 
Robert E. Lee, also a Republican, 
and Mack, a Florida Democrat. . @ 
George T. Baker, National Air-@ 
lines president who spent a day@ 
and a half before the committee, ¥ 
insisted that despite all the evidence 
of pressure his company had won| 
the Channel 10 license “on the @ 
merits.” ze. a 
Senators Hit : 
He also sharply assailed three @ 
Democratic senators who had _ in. @ 
tervened in the case and charged 7 
that they were “more guilty than 
Mack” and that Mack was being @ 
“crucified.” ray 3 
The senators named — Spes- 
sard L. Holland and George A. 
Smathers (Fla.) and Estes Kefau- 
ver (Tenn.) — joined Chairman 
Warren G. Magnuson (D- 
Wash.) of the Senate Commerce 
Committee in a statement offer- 
ing to testify before the House 
subcommittee. Some called Bak- 
er’s allegations the “ridiculous” 
charges of a “desperate, reck- 
less, irresponsible man.” . 
Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney 
(D-Okla.) voluntarily sent the 
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House subcommittee copies of let- 
ters he had written the FCC raising 
a policy question as to whether an 
airline should be allowed to get 
into the television business. 


Demands License Be Cancelled 


Monroney also publicly de-| 
manded that the Chanriel. 10 
license be cancelled on the ground} 
that it woud be a “travesty on 
justice” for Mack to be forced out 
while National Airlines, “the bene- 
ficiary of the vote,” gets to keep 
the profitable license. 


Left up in the air was the 
whole question of whether and 
when the House subcommittee 
would expand hearings to de- 
velop facts involved in the con- 
“troversial Boston television 
award to a newspaper and the 
alleged operations of a “White 
House clique” including presi- ~ 
dential Assistant Sherman | 
Adams and Mrs. Eisenhower's 


brother-in-law, Col. Gordon | 
Moore, with the administrative 
agencies. . 


Moore in a sharp letter to Harris J 
denied any interest in the Channel 7 
10 case and any financial dealings | 
in any way with National Airlines 
in connection with the case. 


Mack quit the FCC after the@ 
subcommittee both told him to¥ 
resign and threatened impeachment 9 
and after Adams directly de-@ 
manded that he step out. { 


His letter of resignation denied 


any improper conduct on his part. § 
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